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JUDICIAL BLINDNESS. 


We can conceive of no infatuation more com- 
plete than that which flatters the masses of the 
laboring population of this country with the 
notion that the slavery question does not con- 
cern them, and they can go on, letting slavery 
alone in the States where it exists, without 
hazarding their own freedom. For the most 
part, they cannot be made to believe that sla- 
very can ever come into the North, or that, if 
it should, it would be any thing more than the 
slavery of black men. Even Judge Taney’s 
opinion, in the. Dred Scott case, does not alarm 
them. It rather tends to assure them of their 
safety, because it traces slavery to the inferior- 
ity of the “ African race,” and intimates that 
they have “no rights which the white man is 
bound to respect.’’ They forget that, during 
the late Presidential election, as before and 
since, the chief political papers at the South 
inaintained, openly, that slavery was not to be 
confined to color or race, that it is the natural 
condition of laboring men, the world over, that 
the experiment of free society, at the North, is 
a failure, that the laboring whites of the North 
are not as well off as their slaves, and that it 
would be a kindness to them to make slaves of 
them. They forget that this is the prevailing, 
if not the universal sentiment of the southern 
wing of the party that elected President Bu- 
chanan, that it was echoed, (so far as the child- 
ren of poor Germans and Irish are concerned), 
by at least one paper supporting Buchanan in 
New York city. They forget that this doctrine 
has been openly avowed by the principal states- 
men and literary men of the South, for the last 
twenty-five years, including such men as John 
©. Calhoun, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Prof. 
Dew, Mr. Pickens, Mr. Hammond, and Goy. 
McDuffie. They forget that nearly all the pro- 
fessedly Biblical defences of slavery, particu- 
larly those relating to the New Testament, go 











as strongly for white slaves as for black slaves, 
since a rajority of the ancient slaves were of 
the white race. They forget that the slaves of 
our own country are rapidly changiag color 
and becoming white, so that color is already no 
sure protection. They forget that Gov. Mce- 
Duffie predicted, in 1836, that the slavery of 
whites, at the North, would begin within 
twenty-five years. They forget that Henry 
Clay said, in the Senate, in 1839, that in 150 or 
200 years there would but “few vestiges of 
the black race remain among our posterity,” 
(meaning that the two races would be blended 
together), while, in the same speech, he op- 
posed any plan for emancipation, immediate or 
future, and labored to prove that it could 
never take place. They forget that such senti- 
ments of Southern statesmen never offend their 
intimate friends and partizans at the North, 
that it never disturbs their mutual co-operation, 
and that, in ull things, the Northern wing of the 
party is governed by the Southern wing. They 
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army in Kansas to do their bidding. They for- 
get that the fugitive slave bill makes no dis- 
tinction of color, and that its provisions are just 
as good and just as Constitutional for seizing 
any free white man at the North, and carrying 
him, without trial by jury, to the rice swamps 
of Georgia, manacled and enslaved, as they are 
for doing the same thing with colored men. 
They forget that white fugitive slaves are al- 
most daily advertised, hunted, seized, and en- 
slaved, of whom no man knows whether they 
have a drop of African blood in their veins. It 
never occurs to them that, so far as the law is 
concerned, the children of poor whites, (whe- 
ther at the North or at the South), are just aa 
liable to be kidnapped and enslaved as these. 
(And the children of rich men are often found 
poor.) They forget that Jefferson has a nu- 
merous -‘ posterity ’ now in slavery, for whom 
the Constitution, ‘made and ordained to secure’ 
for them ‘the blessings of liberty,’ brings no 
relief. ‘hey have not, perhaps, heard, that in 





forget that the entire nation, North and South, 


the Federal District and vicinity, there are now 





is governed and controlled by slaveholders, 
holding these sentiments, backed up by their 
political associates at the North. They forget 
that this has been the fact with all the success- 
ful political parties, hitherto. They forget that, 
politically, they are thus, already, under the 
thumb of the statesmen who declare the labor- 
ing white men of the North incapable of free- 
dom. They forget that this taunt has been 
particularly and continuously thrown in the 
teeth of the free settlers in Kansas. They do 
not consider the fact that the present President 
of the United States, within a few months past, 
has afforded incontrovertible evidence that he 
is perfectly under the control of the Southern 
wing of his party, that avows these sentiments, 
and that has invaded Kansas, and imposed upon 
her a pro-slavery ruffian government, without 
their consent—that the President declares sla- 
very to exist, in Kansas, where there is no local 
municipal law for it, by vértwe of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that he threatens 
to employ the whole force of the United States 
to support and defend it there. They do not 
perceive that, (since the Constitution makes no 
distinction -of race or color), this threat is as | 
insulting to the white man as it is to the black | 
man. It never comes into their minds that the 
President might, just as truthfully, have affirmed 
that the slavery of white men exists, under the 
Constitution, in Kansas, if his Southern parti- 
zans had required him to do so, They over- 


look the fact that already, the President has his 





a dozen or more of the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of Martha Washington, wife of 
George Washington, who are held in slavery 
by their own aged father and grandfather, Hon. 
George Washington Parke Custiss, who has 
the power of selling them at auction, or to the 
slave trader.* They forget that throughout 
the whole South, the spectacle of gentlemen 
and ladies in the highest walks of society, sell- 
ing their own children, grandchildren, nephews, 
cousins, uncles and aunts into slavery, is almost 
as common and as uncensured, as is the sale of 
lambs, calves, and colts among us. They do 
not’consider how, under the influence of such 
examples in high life, the poor miserable mil- 
lions of whites at the South, sometimes starving 
for bread, may be tempted to sell their own 
white children to the slaveholders. They have 
not, perhaps, heard of instances of the kind, 
though thousands of such cases may have taken 
place. It would be strange if there had not, 
And of some, we have heard. Who can tell 
how rapidly such cases may multiply, and how 
the kidnapping of Northern whites may be in- 
creased with the increased intermingling of 
races and blending of colors, anticipated by Mr. 
Clay? 

Who does not know that, already, the treat- 
ment of the poorer whites, in this country, is 
coming to resemble the treatment of slaves ? 





————— 


* Mr. Custiss has died, since this article was penned, 
and has doubtless left his children and grandchildren in 
8 avery. 
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An Irish waiter at a hotel in Washington city 
was deliberately shot, by a member of Con-| 
gress, and nothing was done about it, because, 
as the Charleston (S. C.) Standard remarked, 
‘If white men accept the office of menials,’— 
they must ‘expect to encounter the liabilities 
which the relation imposes ’—that is, they must 
be regarded as having no more right to protec- 
tion than slaves. Already, the common sailor, 
in the American merchant service, is coming to 
be treated as a slave, and the .\merican courts, 
in cases of the greatest cruelties, seldom afford 
any redress, or inflict any punishment. Not so 
in the English courts. American captains in 
English ports are often called to a rigid account 
for their barbarities to seamen, which have dis- 
graced our nation in the eyes of all Europe. If 
white Americans cannot see the danger of their 
becoming enslaved, the people of Europe can 
see it, and can see that, already, the line of de- 
markation between our black slaves and our 
free whites is becoming indistinct and confused. 

The slavery of this country is no longer 
claimed as being the creature of positive or sta- 
tute law. The slaveholders claim their slaves 
on the ground of natural right, which they ex- 
plain to mean that the stronger and more intel- 
ligent have a right to subjugate and enslave the 
weaker and more ignorant, whose weakness and 
ignorance, it is said, prove them to be incapable 
of freedom. It is on this very claim of slavery, 
as a natural right (not as a matter of positive 
law), that slavery is said to exist in Kansas, 
where no positive enactment has established it. 





It is this natural right to slave property that 
the Constitution is said to recognize in the slave 
States and in the Territories where slaves are 
carried, for in no one slave State is there any 
pretence that slavery exists by positive statute 
law. This natural right tenure of slave pro- 
perty it is, that President Buchanan says the 
Constitution established in Kansas! And it is 
a claim that knows no distinction of race or 
color, notwithstanding the false pretence of 
Judge Taney. The Southern white slave, car- 
ried into Kansas, is just as securely held there 
‘by the whole force of the United States,’ as 
the dlack slave. And if one man may be held 
‘under the Constitution’ as a slave, then ano- 
ther may be, and there is security for none. 

The State of Virginia is already litigating 
with New York, the question whether a Vir- 
ginian slaveholder can hold his slaves in New 
York, having brought them there. This ques- 
tion is expected to be carried to the U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court, and decided for the slaveholder ; 
which will, by anticipation, establish the new 
Southern doctrine that no State ‘under the 
Constitution of the United States’ can exclude 
slavery—a very logical inference from President 
Buchanan's doctrine that no Territory can ex- 
clude it. Then, ‘the Constitution ’ will be held 
to establish and legalize slavery, without dis- 
tinc.ion of color, in all the States. What, then, 
can secure or prevent the ‘weaker and more 
ignorant’ whites from being enslaved ? 

It will be said, perhaps, that when the at- 
tempt shall once be made, the mass of the labor- 
ing people will rise up, at once, as one man, 
and overthrow any government that should at- 
tempt it. Will they? Where is the proof? 
Let us see. When, in 1836, Gov. McDuffie 
predicted their enslavement, within twenty-five 


years, the threat did indeed send a thrill of indig- | 


nation, if not of alarm, throughout the free States. 


the abolitionists. But how is it now? 
eighths of the time specified has run out. Has 
not seven-eighths of the prediction been fulfilled ? 
The free exercise of Christ’s religion of mercy 
has been forbidden by act of Congress, under 
penalties of fines and imprisonments, And this 
act despoils, not the poor whites alone, but also 
the rich, of the priceless right of rel¢gzous free- 
dom, the basis and the soul of all other rights, 
without which no rights can be secured. But 
did either ‘the poor whites’ or the rich whites 
‘rise up at once,’ against the despotic probig 
bition? Then came the repeal of the Missouri 
Restriction, directly in aid of the enterprize of 
carrying slavery north of the stipulated line, so 
as to facilitate and extend the practice of en- 
slaving the laborers of the country, ‘ bleached 
or unbleached.’ Did ‘the mass of the laboring 
people rise up’ against that? Next came the 
Border Ruffian invasion of Kansas, backed up 
by Federal troops, to butcher and tiample 
down ‘the miserable blear-eyed rabble’ of 
whites ‘ who’ (the Washington Union, the Ad- 
ministration organ, said) ‘have been trans- 
ferred, like so many cattle, to that country.’ 
And now, President Buchanan declares that 
‘the whole force of the United States’ shall be 
employed to enforce the despotic government 
thus fastened upon them, as he pretends, by 
‘the Constitution of the United States,’ by 
which ‘slavery exists in Kansas,’ citing the 
opinion of Judge'l'aney in the Dred Scott case, 
as his authority. Yet when, where, and how, 
have ‘ the mass of the laboring people,’ whether 
intelligent or ignorant, risen up against it, even 
at the ballot-box ? Even those who have made 
a show of doing it, have been led to support 
candidates who were eager to disclaim any de- 
sign of overthrowing, in the citadel of its powei, 
the grim Despotism that bas enacted all this? 
Does this look like making a timely resistance 
to the attempt at enslaving the laboring whites? 
At vvery step, in the progress of these aggres- 
sions on their liberties, has not the apathy and 
stupidity of ‘ the masses of the laboring people’ 
increased? Are they as sensible to the aggres. 
sions of the slave power, now, as they were 
twenty years ago? The story of the abduc- 
tion or seizure, by the enslavers, of a white per- 
son, though heard with incredulity, then, set 
whole communities in a blaze of excitement. 
Now, announcements of this character are 
grown familiar, and are read silently and quietly 
as matters of course. ‘T'wo or three of them, in 
a month, make very little sensation. One 
reaches while writing this article. Like any 
other item of gossip, it is chronicled without 
comment. At this rate, it will not be long be- 
fore the record of the enslavement of the whites 
of a whole territory will be read like that of the 
last rail-road accident, and be forgotten in a 
fortnight, 

‘ When the attempt shall once be made, the 
people will rise up, at once, and resist it!’ Will 
they? A series of attempts, and most of them 
successful, have been going on, for at least 
twenty-one years. And where are the indica- 
tions of resistance ? 








It converted tens of thousands to the doctrines of | 


Seven- 


For the Radical Abolitionist. 

‘KILLING OUT SLAVERY BY ‘NON. 

| EXTENSION.’ 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE FALLACY. 

Mr. Epitor :—The belief is confidently en- 
tertained by many, that if slavery couid be con. 
fined to the States where it exists, and if no 
more slave States should be added to the Un- 
ion, the institution of slavery would soon come 
to an end. 

This belief is based on the supposition either 
that the population would soon become 80 great 
that they could not be supported on the terri- 
tory, within the present slave States; and the 
slaves would be set at liberty, to ease the com- 
munity of a burden; or that by such limitations 
the price of slaves and the value of slave labor 
would be so diminished that the system would 
be abandoned. To my mind both these ideas 
are without any foundation in facts. 


Take the first idea, that the population would 
soon be too great to be supported; and assume 
what is reasonable, that a larger population, 
consisting in part of slaves, can be supported 
on a given territory, than free people; as slaves 
generally are allowed a mere subsistence on 
the cheapest necessaries of life, without luxuries 
—and hence the slave States, with their kind 
of population, and their superior advantages of 
soil and climate, can sustain a greater number 
of inhabitants than any of the Northern States.* 

Condense the population of the slave States, 
including the District of Columbia, which by 
the census of 1850 was 9,664,656, so as to ren- 
der them as numerous to the square mile as the 
population of Massachusetts, where there is 126, 
and the whole population of the slave States 
would occupy only 76,703 square miles, a ter- 
ritory less by 3225 square miles than two States 
as large as Ohio; leaving 776,941 square miles 
unoccupied territory within the slave States ; 
more than equal to 19 States as large as Ohio. 
To people this vast amount of territory would 
require 97,895,566 inhabitants, and at the rate 
the people of the slave States have increased, 
during the ten years from 1840 to 1850, (and 
perhaps the increase during that period was as 
great or greater than at any former period,) it 
would require 133 years to furnish the requisite 
number of people. Much of the swamp lands 
found at the South, may yet be most valuable 
for rice, and the mountains for minerals. And 
the natural advantages for commerce that Mas- 
sachusetts has, over some of the slave States, is 
more than balanced by their mild climate and 
superior soil. 


But Massachusetts may sustain a population 
much greater than it now has, as more than 
one-third of the land is not yet cultivated, and 
its natural resources, when properly developed, 





* The reverse is, however, the fact. The population 
of the free States, to the square mile, is nearly double 
that of the slave States. The free States, by the census 
of 1850, had a population of 13,434,922. on an area of 
612,597 square miles, being 21.91 to the square mile ; 
whereas, the slave States had a population of only 
9,612,979, on an area of 851.448 square miles, being only 
11.29 to the square mile. So that the future increase of 
the population, in the slave States, is not likely to be 
half as great or rapid as our correspondent has supposed ; 
and the prospect of an over population of the slave 
States is, therefore, indefinitely less than he has estimated 
it. 

The idea of terminating slavery by preventing its ex- 
tension, (even if that were practicable, as it does not ap- 
pear tu be,) is one of the most chimerical and visionary 
that was ever entertained.—Eprror. 
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are probably equal to Great Britain and eet 


land, where there are 232 inhabitants to the | 
square mile—so that if the natural resources of) 
the slave States (their genial climate and fertile 
soil included) are equal to the countries alluded | 
to, slaveholders may enjoy their institution for, 
200 years at least, before ‘non-extension’ would 
render the population so numerous as to starve 
or choke it out. 

Again, it is said that the fertility of the soil 
cannot be preserved under slave culture, and 
that to render slave labor profitable, continued 
acquisition of new land is necessary. Deny 
them territory and the institution must be aban- 
doned, as the price of slaves and slave labor 
would be so diminished. Supposing, for the 
present, that this be admitted, still the slave 
power may console itself with the hope of a long 
life. According to the last census, there are 
85,916 square miles of improved lands in the 
slave States; leaving 767,727 square miles of 
unimproved lands. If one-fourth of this be de- 
ducted, as waste, or to preserve timber, there 
would still be left 368,528,906 acres, or 575,775 
square miles, to be improved. From the first 
settlement of Virginia, in 1607, or from the first 
settlement of Maryland in 1623, which is still 
later, we have 226 years up to 1850. Now if 
226 years have been required to improve 85,916 
square miles, how many years will be required 
to improve 575,795 square miles, the remainder 
of the wild lands in the slave States, after de- 
ducting one-fourth, to preserve timber? Al- 
though the ratio of increase of population, and 
progress of improvement during the past 226 
years, does not constitute data by which a defi- 
nite calculation can be made for time to come— 
as the progress of improvement will be affected 
by circumstances and events, as well as the in- 
crease of population—yet, as 85,916 square 
miles, the amount at present improved, is near- 
ly equal to one-seventh of the amount to be im- 
proved, and as 226 years have been occupied 
in improving this one-seventh, it certainly is not 
extravagant to suppose that double that number 


endanger the institution of slavery for some hun- 
dreds of years to come, even if there never 
should be another slave State added to the 
Union. 

Again, slaveholders may prevent the increase 
of slaves, or they may destroy them, if they are 
likely to become too numerous. According to 
the Southern slave code, slaves are ‘ chattels, to 
all intents, purposes, and constructions.’ If so, 
they may be used as other property is used; 
and is it too much to say that men who can 
support a system so cruel and barbarous as 
slavery, would, if circumstances should seen to 
require it, destroy slaves as they would cats, 
dogs, or hogs? The Egyptians, who were not 
sunk so deep in heathenish barbarity as to hold 
the Israelites as slaves, judged it politic to de- 
stroy the infants, lest the Israelites should be- 
come too rumerous. 


Clyde, Ohio. T. I. Carxeron. 
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IMPORTANT HISTORICAL DOCUMENT. 


POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES IN RESPECT TO 
SLAVERY—HOW IT WAS UNDERSTOOD IN FRANCE, 
ANOTHER CONFUTATION OF JUDGE TANEY.* 


The following is copied from an Appendix to 
the American Museum, a Universal Magazine, 
published by M. Carey, Philadelphia, for June, 
1790. : 


Translation of a letter written by the Society of the 
Friends of the Negroes in France, to the different 
baillages, or districts, entitled to send delegates to 
the States-general. 


GENTLEMEN—At the very time in which 
America shook off her servitude, the generous 
friends of liberty conceived, that their cause 
would be degraded, if the slavery of the negroes 
received the sanction of law. A free man, who 
holds slaves, or approves of his countrymen 
holding them, either acknowledges himself 
guilty of injustice, or must assume as a princi- 
ple, that liberty is only an advantage pracured 
by force, not a right received from nature. 
The abolition, therefore, of negro slavely, was 
esteemed by the United States, and by the Con- 
vention, in which they were represented, not 
only a measure dictated by sound policy, but 





of years will be necessary to improve the re-| 
maining six-sevenths. This calculation is lib- 
eral enough to cover any ordinary increase of 
population, or other favorable events, that may 
occur. But liberal as it is, there would be am- 
ple room for slave labor for 452 years to come 
—a long time, certainly, to wait for slavery to 
be abandoned, in consequence of a diminution 
in the price of slaves occasioned by lack of ter- 
ritory to occupy. But, if the market value of 
slaves should depreciate to ten dollars, or even 
to one dollar, (the price, it is said, they were 
held at in Rome at one time,) the consequences 
would be similar to what followed in Rome— 
every man that had any labor to perform would 
have a slave, and those who had no labor must 
have slaves to keep up their respectability. 
There would probably be 100 or 500 slave 
owners, if the price of slaves could be reduced 
to a mere nominal sum, to one that owns slaves 
now; and opposition to abolition would be in- 
creased in a proportionate ratio. As well might 
we to expect Northern men to abandon the use 


of horses because they could be bought for one 
dollar. 


To my mind, the foregoing clearly demon- 
8trates that neither the increase of population, 
nor the want of land to occupy, will in any way 


an act of justice, required by humanity and 
honor. And indeed, how could they claim, 
without blushing, those declarations of right, 
those inviolable bulwarks of the liberty and se- 
curity of the people, if they indulged themselves 
in the continual violation of their most sacred 
principles? With what propriety could they 
talk of those rights, had they debased them 
into arbitrary conditions of mutual agreement, 
by showing, in their conduct, that they did not 
think them intended for all mankind? 

As the French nation is now busy in recov- 
ering rights, the exercise of which she has neg- 
lected, she will doubtless show a spirit similar 





ey, 


*‘Tt is difficult at this late day to realize the 
state of public opinion in relation to that unfortunate 
race, which prevailed in the civilized and enlightened 
portions of the world at the time of the Declaration 
of Independence, and when the Constitution of the 
United States was framed and adopted. But the 
public history of every European nation displays it 
in @ manner too plain to be mistaken. They had, for 
more than a century, been regarded as beings of an 
inferior order, and altogether unfit to associate with 
the white race, either in social or political relations, 
and so far inferior, that they had no rights which the 
white man was bound to respect ; and that the negro 
might justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for 
his benefit.’—Judge Taney. Vide ‘ Report of the De- 
cision of the Supreme Court, &c. in the case of Dred 





ee p. 407. 





to that of the people, whose cause she has es- 
poused—to whom, probably, she owes a great 
part of her knowledge—and whose cool and 
steady wisdom, (notwithstanding the differences 
of circumstances, of obstacles, and the proposed 
end), it were to be wished she would imitate, 
How can the nation protest against abuses, sanc- 
tioned by time, and established by legal forms, 
and urge against them the natural and unpre- 
scriptive rights of mankind, and the authority 
of reason, if she tolerates, by silence on the 
subject, so glaring a violation of reason and 
natural right, as the slavery of the negroes ? 

The Society of the friends of the negroes 
therefore trust, the nation will consider the trade 
in slaves, and slavery, among the evils, the de- 
struction of which she must resolve on, and 
prepare for; and they address themselves con- 
fidently to their countrymen, met to choose 
their representatives, to bring to their view 
these criminal customs, established by violence, 
sanctioned by law, and pleaded for by preju- 
dice. 

We know, there are abuses that cannot be 
remedied in a day; which, being connected 
with political interest, or seeming to be so, are 
only to be done away with the precaution re- 
quisite to insure the desirable object; and are 
not to be bought at too dear a rate: and we do 
not request you to vote for the instant over- 
throw of such evils. 

We now beseech you only to turn your at- 
tention to the sufferings of 400,000 men, con- 
signed to slavery by treachery or force—con- 
demned with their families to labor, without 
hope of release, exposed to the rigorous and 
arbitrary treatment of their masters—deprived 
of all the rights of nature and of society—and 
reduced to the condition of domestic animals; 
having only, like them, the interest of their own- 
ers as a pledge of their lives and happiness. 

We lay at your feet the cause of twenty na- 
tions, and of many millions of mankind, whose 
liberty, peace, manners, and virtues, have been 
these two hundred years sacrificed to the inter- 
ests of commerce, and those interests probably 
ill understood ! 

We request you to insert in your instructions 
a special one, enjoining your deputies to require 
of the general states, to consider of the means 
of putting an end to the slave trade, and of pre- 
paring for the abolition of slavery ; for it is too 
degrading to human nature to suppose that such 
abusés can be necessary to the political exis- 
tence and prosperity of a great nation—that the 
welfare of twenty-four millions of Frenchmen 
must be necessarily supported by the misery of 
400,000 Africans—or that nature has provided 
for men no means of happiness, uncorrupted by 
the tears of men like themselves, and undefiled 
with blood. And we must be permitted also 
to wish, that France may have the honor of 
setting an example to the nations, which inter- 
est will soon oblige them to follow. 

You may be told that this business is foreign 
to your purpose: but can any of the rights of 
justice and humanity be so to noble and feeling 
minds? ‘The assertion, however, is deceitful. 
What is opposed to those who wish to soften 
the hard lot of slaves? Necessity—policy— 
custom. And are not necessity, policy, and cus- 
tom, opposed to your own wishes, when you 
demand justice for yourselves? Is it not your 
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dearest interest to maintain that no custom, no 
prerogative, should stand against rights which 
have their foundation in nature itself? If you 
will condescend to look into books tending to 
apologize for slavery, or setting forth the diffi- 
culty of subverting it, you will perceive that the 
principles and concessions they contain, will 
equally justify every kind of tyranny, and every 
inroad on the rights of humanity. 

We are not content with declaring slavery to 
be unjust, and the slave trade a source of 
crimes; but we desire you to consider, whether 
in this question, as in many others, sound poli- 
cy and justice do not go hand in hand; whe- 
ther the very pecuniary interests of the nation 
do not require a change of principles and con- 
duct as much as the interests of humanity ; and 
whether, as far as regards the abolition of the 
slave trade, this pecuniary interest does not re- 
quire speedy and efficacious exertions, which it 
may be imprudent to delay. 

Weare accused of being enemies to the plant- 
ers ; we are enemies only of injustice ; but we do 
say, that no man can by any means become ano- 
ther man’s property. We do not want to injure 
their possessions ; but we want to purify the 
sources of their riches, and to render them in- 
nocent and lawful. In short, whilst we thus 
plead in behalf of the negroes, we speak the 
language of many planters, who are sufficiently 
well informed to perceive that our views are 
not contrary to their permanent interest, and 
sufficiently candid to assist us in a work which 
has for one object the giving them the liberty to 
be humane and just. 

‘We are, gentlemen, your very humble and 
most obedient servants, 
The Marquis pe Conporcet, President. 
Bresan, Treasurer. 
Gramaanac, Secretary. 

From the above it would appear that the 
French Government was led to abolish slavery, 
under the impression that the American Gov- 
ernment had taken measures to do so. 

ROUSSEAU AGAINST THE LEGALITY OF 

SLAVERY. 

The following, from Rousseau’s ‘ Socia, Contract,’ 
a work in few hands, was translated specially for the 
* Radical Abolitionist.? We publish it, to show the 
manner in which that celebrated writer disproves 
the legality of slavery. We do not endorse his theo- 
ry of Government, as founded wholly on compact, a 
theory exploded by Jefferson, who shows that law 
and Government are founded in Nature, which is 
the same thing as basing them upon the wilP of the 
Creator. Rousseau was writing against arbitrary 
Governments, and in doing this was led to argue 
against slavery. He seems to have confounded the 
two, and scarcely to have distinguished either of 

them from Authority. He seems to cite Grotius as 
in favor of despotism, but Grotius is among the wri- 
ters against slavery. 

Without stopping to disentangle all this, it is in- 
structive to find such a writer as Rousseau demon- 





“strating the impossibility of legalizing slavery. If 


his philosophy of Expedients and Compacts has no 
room for legalized slavery, assuredly we shull find no 


room for it in the higher philosophy of Christian 
benevolence and righteonsness. 


Since no man possesses a natural authority 
over his fellow, and since force does not pro- 
duce any right, covenants therefore remain as 
the base of all legitimate authority among men. 

‘If a private citizen,” says Grotius, “has a 


right to alienate his liberty and cede himself as 
slave to a master, why has not a whole nation 
an equal right to alienate its own, and to yield 
itself subject to a king ?” 

There are many equivocal words here which 
need a definition, but we will confine ourselves 
at present to that of ‘“ alienation.” To alienate 
is, to give or sell. Now a man who yields him- 
self as slave to another, does not give himself 
away, but sells himself for a subsistence at least. 
But for what does a nation sell itself ? Instead 
of their subsistence being furnished to the sub- 
jects by the King, he derives his own wholly 
from them, and, if we may believe Rabelais, a 
King does not subsist on a trifle. Do the sub- 
jects give their persons, then, on condition that 
he will also take their goods? I do not see, 
then, what is left them to preserve. 

It is said that a despot ensures civil tranquil- 
ity to his subjects. Granted—but what do 
they gain, if the wars which his ambition draws 
upon them, his insatiable avidity, and the op- 
pressions of his ministers, afflict them more than 
their dissentions could do? What do they 
gain if this very tranquility is one of their ca- 
lamities ? One also lives tranquilly in dungeons 
—is this therefore sufficient to prove it a bles- 
sing to lie there? The Greeks who were im- 
prisoned in the cave of the Cyclop, lived there 
in tranquility, while waiting their turn to be 
devoured. 

To say that a man gives himself gratuitously 
is to make an absurd and incredible assertion ; 
such an act would be illegal and void, for the 
simple reason that he who performed it could 
not be in his right mind. To assert this of a 
whole people, is to suppose a nation of fools, 
and the contracts of idiots have no validity— 
are void. 


But if each individual could alienate himself, 
he could not alienate his children also; they are 
born men and free; their liberty belongs to 
them, and no one has the right to dispose of it 
but themselves. Before they arrive at the age 
of reason, the father may, in their name, stipu- 
late conditions for their preservation and wel- 
fare, but be cannot give them away irrevocably 
and unconditionally ; such a gift opposes the 
designs of nature, and exceeds the right of pa- 
ternity. It would therefore be necessary, in 
order that an arbitrary Government should be 
a legal one, that each generation should be free 
to receive or reject it, yet thus far the Govern- 
ment would cease to be arbitraay. 

To renounce one’s liberty is to renounce 
this quality of man, the rights of humanity, and 
even his duties. No possible compensation can 
be made to him who renounces everything.— 
Such a renunciation is incompatible with the 
nature of man, and to take away all liberty from 
his will, is to take away all morality from his 
actions. In short, it is a vain and contradicto- 
ry covenant which stipulates for an absolute 
authority on one side, and an unlimited obedi- 
ence on the other. Is it not plain that no coven- 
ant can be made with one who has the right to 
demand everything ? Does not this single con. 
dition of allowing no equivalent, and no change, 
entail the nullity of the act? For what claim 
has my slave against me, when all that he has 
is my property, and his right being also mine, 
this right of me against myself is an unmeaning 
word, 








Grotius and the others derive another origin 
for this pretended right of slavery from war.— 
The victor having, according to them, a right 
to kill the vanquished, the latter may buy his 
life at the price of his liberty; a convention 
which is the more legal, as it tends to the inter- 
ests of both parties. But it is clear that this 
pretended right of killing the vanquished in no 
wise results from the state of war. The fact 
proves this, that men, when living in their prim- 
itive independence, have not sufficient inter. 
course together to constitute either peace or 
war; they are not, therefore, enemies by na- 
ture. It is the concurrence of things, and not 
of men, that occasions war, and as the state of 
warfare cannot arise from simple personal rela- 
tions, but only from factitious ones, private war 
cannot exist between man and man, either in 
the state of nature, in which there is no defined 
property, or in the civil state, in which all are 
subject to the authority of law. 

Private combats, duels and rencontres, are 
acts which do not establish a state of warfare ; 
and in respect to the petty wars, authorized by 
the edicts of Louis Ninth, King of France, and 
decided by the judgment of God, these are the 
abuses of a feudal government—a system which 
was as absurd, as it was contradictory to the 
principles of natural rights and all sound policy. 

War, then, is not a relation between man and 
man, but between State and State, in which 
men become enemies by accident; not as men 
nor even as citizens, but as soldiers: not as in- 
habitants of a country, but as its defenders. In 
a word, each State can only have for enemies 
other States, not persons, while no true relation 
can be defined between things of different na- 
tures. 


This principle is indeed conformable to the 
established maxims of every age, and to the 
constant practice of all politic nations. Decla- 
rations of war are proclamations to the subjects 
rather than to the powers. The foreign power, 
be it a monarch, citizen, or people, that robs, 
kills, or imprisons the subjects without first de- 
claring war against the prince, is not an enemy, 
but a brigand. Even in open warfare, a just 
prince, while he seizes upon the public property 
in the country of an enemy, respects the per- 
sons and goods of private citizens : he thus re- 
spects the rights upon which his own are foun- 
ded. ‘The design of the war being the destruc- 
tion of the hostile State, he has the right to slay 
the defenders as long as they have arms in their 
hands, but so soon as they throw them down 
and surrender, they cease to be enemies or 
agents of enemies—they become simply men, 
and he no longer has a right to their lives.— 
Sometimes the state may be destroyed without 
slaying one of its members, and war gives no 
rights which are not essential to its design.— 
These principles are not those of Grotius, nei- 
ther are they founded upon the authority of the 
poets, but they are the logical sequences of the 
nature of things, and are based upon reason. 
In respect to the right of conquest, its sole 
foundation is the law of the strongest. If war 
gives not to the victor the right of slaying the 
vanquished, neither can this right which he does 
not possess, serve to establish that of enslaving 
them. The right of killing his enemy only be- 
longs to him at a time when it is impossible to 
enslave him—the right of making him a slave 
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cannot, therefore, accrue from the right of slay- 
ing him, and it is an iniquitous exchange to 
make him buy that life, over which the con- 
queror has no right, at the price of his liberty. 
In establishing the right of life and death upon 
that of slavery, and the right of slavery upon 
the right of life and death, do we not clearly 
fall into a vicious circle ? 


But even assuming this terrible right of slay- 
ing a whole nation, I assert that slaves acquired 
by war, or a conquered people, are bound by 
no other obligation to their master than that of 
obeying him so long as they are forced to do 
so. In taking his person as an equivalent for 
his life, the victor confers no favor on him ; in- 
stead of killing him to no purpose, he virtually 
slays him for his own benefit. Far from his 
having acquired over the vanquished any other 
authority than that of force, the state of war- 
fare still exists between them: their very rela- 
tion is such in point of fact, and the usages of 
war do not suppose the existence of any treaty 
of peace. A covenant has been made, we ad- 
mit, but this covenant, far from terminating the 
state of war, supposes its continuance. 


Thus, in whatever light we may view the sub- 
ject, the right of slavery is null, not only be- 
cause it ix illegal, but because it is absurd and 
unmeaniny. 


The words slavery and right are contradicto- 
ry—each excludes the other. Be it from man 
to man, or from a man to a nation, it would be 
equally absurd to say—' I will make a covenant 
with you wholly at your expense, and wholly 
for my own profit, which I will observe so long 
as I choose, and which you shall observe so long 
as I please.” 
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Z-= The Editor is absent, on a tour into 
Western New York, lecturing, collecting, and 
soliciting funds. Our operations will require 
liberal subscriptions, donations, and contribu- 
tions. Will it be said that ‘‘ the times are hard,” 
and that therefore we can give nothing ?— 
Think again. “ The times are hard,” and that 
is the very reason why our funds fail, and we 
are under the most pressing necessity of appeal- 
ing, importunately, for aid. “ The times are 
hard,” but they are harder with the poor slaves. 
The best “ times” with them, are harder than 
our “hard times.” ‘ The times are hard ;” but 
why are they hard, and how can they be reme- 
died ? The chastisements of Heaven are upon 
us, because we have transgressed, especially in 
neglecting to execute judgment for the poor and 
oppressed. Now is the time to learn righteous- 
ness and mercy. ‘ The times are hard,” be- 
cause our Hearts have been hard ; we have been 
greedy of gain—have lavished the divine bounty 
on ourselves, and have forgotten to aid our poor 
brother by pleading his cause, (by the press 
and by lectures,) in every hamlet and habita- 
tion in the States that are accessible to us.— 
“ The times are hard,” because our nation, our 
bankers, and our merchants have been doing 
business on a false capital of 1600 millions—a 
capital in the blood, bones, sinews, and souls of 
our equal brethren. “ Zhe tomes are hard,” 








but they will be harder unless our hearts soft- 
en, and unless we “ break off our iniquities by 
showing mercy to the poor.” 





ARE SLAVES PROPERTY ? 


In a moral view, we know they are not. On 
this point, all abolitionists are agreed, and have 
been, from the beginning. 

In a Zegal view they are not. The first enun- 
ciation of this doctrine, a few years ago, was a 
novelty, even among abolitionists themselves.— 
Now it is coming to be very extensively un- 
derstood and acknowledged. Many who do 
not wish to be regarded as abolitionists, will 
admit that there is no valid law for slavehold- 
ing. 

In a financial view, are slaves property 7— 
Here is still another matter to be determined. 
What is the exact truth on this subject ? Many 
will hesitate to take the negative of this ques- 
tion, who have no difficulty with the preceding 
ones. 

Let the question be distinctly understood.— 
We know very well that slaves are regarded as 
property, not only by slaveholders, but by the 
community in general. In estimating the wealth 
of a slaveholder, they hesitate not to include 
the market valuation ofhis slaves, In estimat- 
ing the wealth of a slaveholding community, a 
city, a county, a State, or the nation, they in- 
clude the slaves, in like manner. (Political 
economists, bankers, financiers, and merchants, 
do the same. The question is, whether there 
is, in reality, any foundation for this estimate. 

A. slaveholder may sell a slave and pocket the 
money. That money is property. But it does 
not follow the slave that produced the money 
is, or ever was, property. A man may havea 
spurious bank note for a thousand dollars in his 
pocket, and he may think it to be genuine. Is 
it therefore property? It is not. He may 
change that note for merchandise. The mer- 
chandise is property. But that dozs not prove 
that the spurious bank note is property, or that 
it ever has been. 

Whatever is property, is so, in the nature 
of things—is so in its own nature. Some things, 
in distinction froi: others, may become proper- 
ty. There are other things that cannot. Their 
very nature forbids their being property.— 
Things, only, can be property. Persons can 
never be. 

This carries us back to where we commenc- 
ed. Ina moral view, slaves can never be pro- 
perty. Why? Because it is impossible in the 
nature of things. Slaves are human beings.— 
Human beings are persons. Persons cannot be 
property. Slaves, in a moral view, cannot be 
property, because nature itself forbids. More 
properly, the God of nature forbids. 

In a legal view, slaves are not and never can 
be property. Why ?. For the same reason. 
The thing is an impossibility. The God of 
nature has decreed otherwise. And no human 
compact, constitution, statute, decree, or adju- 
dication can annul God’s law, or make that to 
be property which is not such, and which He, 
the Creator, has not made to be such, nor capa- 
ble of becoming such. 

Ina financial view, slaves are not property. 
Why ? For the same reason. It is not possi- 
ble. God and nature have decreed otherwise. 
Slaveholders, and Legislators, and Judges may 





call them so. Merchants, bankers, and finan- 

ciers may call them so. But all this does not 

make them so. The statement that they are 

property is a lie—a contradiction of truth, a 

contradiction of nature, a contradiction of God. 

The lie is as absolutely such in the counting- 

house, on the Exchange, and on the Bank’s 

Ledger and Discount book, as it is on the plan- 

tation, in the kitchen, in the Legislative hall, 

in the Court House, or in the pulpit, or in the 

Biblical Commentary. It is a lie everywhere— 

whether uttered or acted upon ; whether in one 

relation of life or in another—whether in one 

department of human activity or another. Eve- 

rywhere, and at all times, it does the mischie- 

vous and murderous work of a lie—a malig- 

nant, hateful lie. It is a lie, financially, as 

well as a lie, legally, because it is a lie, morally, 
a contradiction of nature, of truth, and of God. 
Financial falsehoods are as mischievous and 
as hateful as any other falsehoods. A cluster of 
financial falsehoods may be detected in the mo- 
netary developments of the times. Yet among 
them all, there is none more evident, and prob- 
ably none more largely productive of the mo- 

netary and financial evils we now suffer, than 
the falsehood that our four millions of slaves 
are capital to the extent of sixteen hundred 
millions of dollars, while they are not property 
at all, and never can be property, any more 
than the spirits of just men made perfect in hea- 
ven, and the angels of light, can be made prop- 
erty! The controlling laws of the commercial 
and financial world, like the laws of the physi- 
cal, the moral, and the political world—are 
God’s laws, decreed and executed by him, unre- 
mittingly. Never will he allow merchants, 
bankers, and financiers to regard and estimate 
human beings as property, to calculate upon 
them as capital, without reaping the rewards of 
their stupidity and impiety, in the complicated 
confusion and emptiness which the insane caleu- 
lation introduces into the world of finance and 
exchange. 





CONGRESS AND THE JUDICIARY. 
The following extract of a letter contains a 
view which is so often presented to us, that we 


deem it proper to bestow upon it some addi- 
tional attention. 


‘While I believe, as fully as yourself, that slavery 
is illegal, everywhere, where the Constitution of the 
United States and the common law of England are 
supreme, yet I do not believe that Congress is inyest- 
ed with authority to abolish slavery in the States, or 
to establish it anywhere. When you say it is the 
right and the duty of the General Government, the 
Government of the United States, to abolish slaver 
| agree with you perfectly. but if you say it is the duty 
of the President and Congress, I do not concur, T 
suppose you hold (I certainly do) that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States not only ought to guaranty 
but does actually guaranty the liberty of every “ per- 
son” within its jurisdiction who is innocent of crime. 
If that be so, there is no need of Congressional or 
any other legislation to abolish slavery. All that is 
needed to abolish slavery, is an upright and faithful 


judiciary, and a public sentiment to execute its de- 


crees. Without such a judiciary, and such a public 
someon what would be the use of a law of Con- 
gress 


There seems no small degree of contradic- 
tion and confusion in this statement. ‘The Con- 
stitution, it is admitted, forbids slavery and 
guaranties the personal liberty of every inno- 
cent man, and it is the duty of the Government 
of the United States to provide this protection. 
Yet Congress, in which the legislative power 


of the nation is vested, and who are under oath 
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to carry out the designs and the provisions of 
the Constitution, in their legislation, have nothing 
to do with the matter? Is the National Legis- 
lature no part of the National Government? 
Is it not the very branch of the Government 
that is expected to take the initiative in every 
measure for carrying into effect the objects of 
the Constitution? As a general fact, does not 
the legislation come first and the judicial decis- 
ion afterwards? And when the case admits of 
judicial action even in the absence of specific 
legislation, does not that very fact confirm, in- 
stead of disproving, the power of the Legislature 
in the same direction? If, by the force of nat- 
ural law, common law, or Constitutional law, 
the Judiciary may punish theft, robbery, mur- 
der, piracy, and kidnapping, does not that very 
fact prove, if proof were necessary, that the 
Legis\ature, by the force of the same natural 
law, common law, or Constitutional law, has 
equal authority to prohibit the same crimes? 
With what color of reason can it be pleaded 
that the power of the Judiciary to punish such 
crimes, or to protect those who are exposed to 
become the victims of them, disproves, or dis- 
places the authority of the Legislature to pro- 
vide, specifically, for such punishment, and for 
such protection? Such an argument would 
nullify or displace legislative action altogether. 
For the judicial authority to protect rights and 
punish crime, independently of legislative ac- 
tion, rests on natural, common, or Constitutional 
law, against which there can be no valid legis- 
lation, of course. But the argument we are 
opposing, virtually denies that the Legislature 
can have authority to enact any statutes in fa- 
vor of what natural, common, or Constitutional 
law enjoins. And this is saying, in effect, that 
Legislatures can enact nothing at all! Just so 
it was pretended that the law of God and na- 
ture prohibited slavery North of certain parai- 
lels of latitude; and, therefore, Congress could 
not re-enact those laws over again! 

Never, until guite recently, it may be pre- 
sumed, never. except in respect to the prohibi- 
tion of slavery, has it ever been held that a 
Legislature of a State or nation could be with- 
out authority to prohibit crime, or to protect 
rights, when even the Judzctary in the absence 
of such legislative prohibition, could do it, of it- 
self! Ifthe Judiciary may do this, much more 
may the Legislature do it, or provide for its 
being done. Nine-tenths, perhaps, of all our 
judicial decisions rest upon legislative enact- 
ments. The very framework and the appoint- 
ments of the Judiciary come, commonly, from 
the Legislature. Such facts do not look much 
in the direction of indicating a judicial power 
over sluvery, in which the legislative power 
does not participate. 

Let us see where such a principle would lead 
us. ‘The Judiciary of Massachusetts abolished 
slavery, on the great principles of natural right, 
common law, Declaration of Independence, &c., 
without any legislative enactment. Did that 
prove that the Legislature had no power to 
abolish slavery? Or was that the fact? By 
no means. If the Judiciary had not done it, 
the Legislature could have done it. The Leg- 
islature ought to have done it, before an oppor- 
tunity for Judiciary action presented itself. 
So in all the other States, the Judiciary had 
the same power to abolish slavery, and on the 


same grounds, as with the Judiciary of Massa- 
chusetts. But they did not do it, and, there- 
fore, in the other Eastern and the Middle States, 
the Legislature did it. In the Southern States, 
both the Judiciary and the Legislature have 
neglected doing their duty. Precisely this lat- 
ter position is that of the Government of the 
United States. Both the Judiciary and the 
Legislature have the authority. But both of 
them have hitherto neglected to do their duty. 
As to the suggestion that it would be of no 
use for Congress to pass an act abolishing sla- 
very without a Judiciary and a public senti- 
ment to execute the decree, it would be equally 
pertinent to say that so long as we have a Pres- 
ident, a Congress, and a public sentiment against 
a national abolition of slavery, it will be as vain 
to expect a judicial abolition of slavery as a 
legislative abolition of slavery. Whenever the 
public sentiment comes right, it will show itself 
by electing a President and a Congress in favor 
of a national abolition of slavery. The Senate, 
in due time, will then be of the same character. 
Through that medium only can we ever get a 
Judiciary in favor of national abolition. 
So long as abolitionists will vote for Presi- 
dents and Congressmen pledged to let slavery 
alone in the States, so long they will render a 
judicial abolition of slavery by the Federal 
Courts impossible. So long as they will con- 
tinue to do this, let them not think to excuse 
their course, nor to throw off their responsibili- 
ty upon the Judiciary, by denying the power 
of Congress over the subject, while they admit 
that the Judiciary has the power. This dis- 





tinction is a novel one, and, so far as we can 
discover, is without any foundation in the na- 
ture of things, or in the facts of the case. So 
far as we know, it is chiefly prevalent with those 
who, while they admit the duty of the General 
Government to abolish slavery, find themselves 
under a necessity of seeking out some excuse 
for their not giving their votes in that direction. 
But ‘the covering is shorter than a man can 
wrap himself in it” If it be the duty of the 
Judiciary to abolish slavery, it is the duty of 
the voting citizens to elect a President, a House 
of Representatives, and (through the State Leg- 
islatures) a Senate that shall, in due time, place 
the right Judges on the bench, and, if needed, 


enact statutes that shall guide and assist them 
in their duty. 


<a 


HOW THE OLIGARCHY RULES. 

A great deal of astonishment and indigna- 
tion are expended, daily and weekly, in such 
papers as the N. Y. Tribune, and ‘ Republican’ 
papers, generally, at the thought of submitting 
to the rule of the petty oligarchy of slavehold- 
ers. How it is, or why it is, they do not seem 
to comprehend, nor the secret of the fatality 
that perpetuates and aggravates the despotism, 
and all the hue-and-cry that is raised against it, 
aud notwithstanding all the brave and resolute 


declarations and resolutions that it shall be to- 
lerated no longer. 





The philosophy of this humiliating subjuga- 
tion of the whole country, lies in a nut shell. 
Its very simplicity prevents its being under- 
stood ata glance. The ‘oligarchy’ rules over 
‘white’ men because ‘ white’ men permit it to 
rule over ‘black’ men—and because reason, 








| common sense, statute law, and constitutional 


law give the oligarchy just as good a right to 
rule over ‘ white’ men as over ‘ black’ men. 

The consent of the ‘ whites’ that the oligar. 
chy shall tyrannize over the ‘blacks,’ is virtu- 
ally, in the nature of things, in the sight of God, 
(and by those irrepealable laws of moral cause 
and effect, by which Divine Providence shapes 
the destinies of peoples)—the consent of the 
‘whites’ that the same oligarchy shall tyran. 
nize over the ‘ whites’ also. There are no laws 
of nature, no laws of chemistry, of electricity, 
or of gravitation more sure and inexorable in 
their operation than the law that binds up the 
destinies—(the restored liberties or the con- 
tinued subjugation) of the white men and the 
black men of America. Statutes cannot annul 
this law, neither can constitutions nor compacts 
nor compromises, in any conceivable form. 
Votes cannot annul it, nor any change of ad- 
ministration which votes can produce. [If all 
the voters north and south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line should unite, never so heartily, in or- 
daining that the slave oligarchy shall continue 
to control the ‘ black’ men of the South, with- 
out controlling the ‘white’ men cf the North, 
their united determination to have it so, could 
not make nor keep it so. Without a change in 
human nature aud in the principles of God’s 
moral government, the thing would not be pos- 
sible, any more than the most impossible thing 
that could be mentioned. 

This truth is too nearly self-evident to be lo- 
gically proved. But universal history is one 
consecutive illustration of its truthfulness. 
Where man does not decree and protect the 
freedom of man, there can, of course, be no 
earthly security for man’s freedom. Yet it is a 
forgetfulness of this stale truism that sets poli- 
ticians and their dupes agog for some partizan 
organization or machinery that shall secure the 
liberties of ‘white’ people, without securing 
the equal liberties of ‘black’ people. The 
question of liberty or of despotism for America 
is the question whether this absurdity can be 


exploded in time to prevent its legitimate con- 
sequences. 
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THE ELEMENT OF INSTABILITY AND UN- 
CERTAINTY. 

Those who act on the policy of expediency 
neither know, beforehand, what they will do, nor 
what they will not do. They set themselves 
afloat upon the sea of circumstances, with no 
guide but the current, and as they can never 
know beforehand what these may be, they can 
never know their future course nor their desti- 
nation. 

Equally clear is it that no other people can 
foretell what such persons will do, and conse- 
quently can never have any good reason or 
solid foundation for trusting them. To trust 
even their most solemn promises is to lean upon 
a broken reed. For no promises can bind 
them, any farther than as they find or imagine 
it expedient to keep their promises, and this 
must depend upon future circumstances which 
cannot be foreseen. They never ought to 
muke any positive promises, and indeed their 
promises never ought to be understood as com- 
mitting them to do or not to do any thing that 
they may hereafter consider to be inexpedient, 

We see from this, how unreasonable it is for 
expediency men to find fault or to be aggrieved 











with their friends because they hesitate to con- 
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fide in them. They ought not to be confided 
in. They ought not to confide in themselves, | 
nor in their own most solemn resolutions and | 
promises. If they will but examine their own | 
history, they will find that they have no founda- 
tion for such confidence. 

No man is to be trusted who will allow con- 
siderations of expediency to turn aside his ac- 
tivities from what he believes to be true and 
right in the abstract. Jor this is the very sum 
and essence of all lJawlessness—all practical 
falsehood—all dereliction of duty. 

The man whom considerations of expediency 
tempts to exchange the issue of abolition for 
that of ‘no more slave states,’ will exchange that 
issue for that of ‘ freedom in Kansas’ whenever 
circumstances render it expedient for him to do 
so. And he will exchange the issue of ‘ free- 
dom in Kansas’ for the issue of ‘ Freedom 
in Nebraska,’ and this again for ‘freedom in 
in the old free States,’ whenever circumstances 
render it expedient for him to do so. By the 
same rule he will give up freedom, first in one 
State, then in another, and ultimately in all of 
them, whenever circumstances, in his judgment, 
shall render it expedient for him to do so, 

And yet such persons flatter themselves that 
they shall be true to freedom in every other 
respect except in the particulars which they 
have already relinquished! How confidently 
did thousands promise that they would never 
give up the abolition of slavery in the Federal 
District, &c. who did give it up for ‘no more 
slave states’! How confidently did these same 
thousands promise that they would never give 
up that issue, who have given it up for ‘ free- 
dom in Kansas’! When the nomination of Van 
Buren was first proposed, thousands were in- 
dignant at it, who fell in with it, a few weeks 
afterwards. Just so, also, in the case of Fremont. 

This policy of giving up the True and the 
Right for considerations of expediency, and 
under the pressure of circumstances, is the very 
thing that entangles immortal! souls in the snares 
of the destroyer, and ruins them, forever. The 
path of sinful compliance is always the giving 
up of the Right from considerations of expedi- 

ency, and it is always a downward course, for 
this very reason. 

And the downward course of nations doomed 
to destruction is precisely the same. 





WHY ADVOCATE DISUNION? 


“Thave more sympathy with your views of the Con- 
stitution, than with Mr. Garrison’s; but lam a strong 
disunionist, on practical grounds ; and I find many others 
in the same position.” 


So writes, to us, a gentleman who is known 
a8 co-operating in the movements of Garrison- 
ian abolitionists. In reply to his letter we were 
led to inquire of him—“ Why, if you regard 
the Constitution as anti-slavery, are you ‘a 
strong disunionist, on practical grounds’? Do 
you think the people of the free States would 
prefer to dissolve the Union on account of sla- 
very, rather than abolish slavery and preserve 
the Union? Do they regard the Union as be- 
ing, in itself, undesirable? Besides, if slavery 
can be abolished by our action under the Con 
stitution, owght we not to abolish slavery? Is 
it not our duty to do so, in preference to dissolv- 
ing the Union?” 

When we receive answers to these questions, 
We intend that our readers shall have the bene- 
fit of them. In the meantime, we cannot for- 


bear making a memorandum of the above cor- 
respondence, ulong with some reflections that 
have since occurred to us, in respect to it. 

1. We have the fact that there are ‘many’ 
disunion abolitionists who place their policy on 
other grounds than that of the pro-slavery char- 
acter of the Constitution, as held by Mr. Gar- 
rison, though they co-operate with him, in ad- 
vocating disunion. 

2. This statement is corroborated by the ex- 
pressions that have occasionally fallen from dis- 
union abolitionists, in discussions at Conven- 
tions—such as, ‘I do not care a chip for the 
Constitution’—the speaker still urging the meas- 
ure of disunion. 

3. The fact, in this shape, would seem to in- 
dicate an incipient change of sentiment among 
Garrisonians or disunion abolitionists, in respect 
to the character of the Constitution. Such con- 
cessions are, comparatively, a new development 
among them. 

4. We cherish the hope that, when the Con- 
stitution comes to be better understood, in the 
community in genera], and among abolitionists 
in particular, our ‘ disunion’ friends who are dis- 
posed to use any kind of political action, will 
conclude to give up disunion, as Samuel J. 
May has already done, on the consideration that 
it is better to use the Constitution for the abo- 
lition of slavery, than to throw away the Con- 
stitution without procuring abolition, after all. 
A somewhat prominent Garrisonian has recent- 
ly said to us, that he should be glad to see ‘Re- 
publicans’ adopting our views. This is liberal, 
and indicates progress towards future co-oper- 
ation among earnest abolitionists. We will not 


agitation, could have no manner of weight, or 
significance. 

A new field of anti-slavery enterprise is here 
opening before us. Perhaps there are some 
who have hitherto discountenanced a ‘northern’ 
agitation of the subject, considering it to be a 
mere ‘sectional’ agitation, will be led to view 
the subject in altogether a different light, when 
they reflect that a large majority of Southern 
voters are non-slaveholders, that the leaven of 
abolitionism is already at work among them, 
that their numbers are increasing, that they are 
the subjects of relentless persecution, that s¢aé- 
utes in most of the slave States, and Lynch law 
almost everywhere, deprives them of free speech 
and a free press, or renders their hold upon 
these sacred rights—guarantied as they are by 
our Constitution—precarious and uncertain. 

We have heretofore spoken of the ‘ South’ as 
though there were no South but the slavehold- 
ers! Theslavery question has been regarded 
as a question between ‘the North and the 
South.’ Politicians seeking the support of ‘the 
South,’ have taken it for granted that they must 
so shape their course as to please the petty oli- 
garchy of slaveholders. It is coming to be high 
time to correct these modes of speaking, and to 
dismiss the ideas they spring from, and which 
are engendered by them. 

The friends of liberty at the North must be- 
come better acquainted with their ‘brethren of 
the South,’ and prepare for fraternal co-opera- 
tion with them. In this way, they may become 
true ‘ Union-savers’—and on a magnificent scale 
and a lofty platform—a union between .the ma- 








be so uncharitable as to believe that any aboli- 
tionists will continue to advocate disunion, after 
they shall have become convinced that there is 
a better way to promote the abolition of slavery. 


— 
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ANTI-SLAVERY “ EXTENSION”—NEW FIELDS 
AND NEW PHASES OF ENTERPRISE. 

Since it is now ascertained that the non- 
slaveholding voters of the South are from three 
to five times as many in number as the slave- 
holders, that many of them are opposed to sla- 
very, that the numbers of such are increasing, 
that the slaveholders are already alarmed in 
view of the fact, and that the freedom of elec- 
tions has been openly invaded by the forcible 
banishment of citizens who offered to vote even 
against slavery extension—it is evident that new 
fields of anti-slavery enterprise are opening be- 
fore us, and that there is opportunity for new 
phases of anti-slavery activity, co-operation, 
and contribution, which would not have been 
anticipated, a few years ago. 

Anti-slavery is to be confined, no longer, to 
the non-slaveholding States. Already it is to 
be recognised as un existing fact—an existing 
power, feeble indeed, yet dreaded—in the slave- 
holding States. There, where it is most needed 
—there, where it would be most effective— 
there, where nobody, with a soul in him, could 
ostracise it as an “ impertinence,” or denounce 
it as an “ interference” with “ State rights’— 
there, where nobody could say that the “ agita- 
tors” were unacquainted with the subject, or 
misled by false misrepresentations—there, where 
no one could say that they had no personal jn- 
terest in the question—/here, it is evident that 
many of the stale objections against anti-slavery 











jority of Northern voters and the majority of 
Southern voters, to put down the minority of 
slaveholders and dough-faces, Southern and 
Northern, that have long cursed our common 
country, the North und the South. 
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VIEWS OF GEN. ROOT. 


Wma. GoopveLtt—Dear Sir: Your views in re- 
gard to the unconstitutionality of slavery, 
though startling to many, are not entirely new, 
as will appear from the subsequent extracts from 
Hammond’s Political History of New York— 
vol. 1, chap. 26, page 540 to 542. Theremarks 
I quote were made in the Legislature of this 
State in November, 1820. ‘Gen. Root brought 
in a bill declaring that slavery could not exist 
in this State, being inconsistent with its Consti- 
tution and laws. Upon the principles contend- 
ed for by Mr. Root, the bill was, of necessity, 
declaratory in its character. He contended that 
the Declaration of Independence was the funda- 
mental law of the land, in all those States which 
claimed, or admitted, that that instrument was 
framed by their agents; and that it especially 
made a part of the Constitutional law of New 
York, because it was actually incorporated into 
our Constitution. 

‘That declaration declared that all men were’ 
born free and equal, and that life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness was the inalienable 
rizht of all. It resulted, as a self-evident truth, 
that if’ all men were born free and equa! no per- 
son could be born a slave. 

‘Gen. Root, however, was not able to get a 
vote taken on the merits of his bill. It was 
postponed.’ 


His closing remarks are quoted as follows: 


‘Mr, Root hoped for the indulgence of the 
Committee, for once more, to occupy the floor 
in defense of the principles of this bill. The 
gentleman from Orange has cited the common 
law of England, and colonial precedent, as au- 
thority for justifying and legalizing slavery in 
this State. Mr. R. said, that after the Revolu- 
tion, a statute was passed by this State, declar- 
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ine that after the first day of May, 1788, the 
common law of England, and the laws of the 
colony, should not continue in force any farther 
than such laws were applicable to our republi- 
can institutions and customs. But even the 
common law of England does not sanction the 
existence of slavery at home. It was true, that 
inthe earlier periods of English history, while 
the feudal system was yet in vogue, a species of 
slaves, called vid/eins, were held in bondage by 
the iron-handed barons. But this barbarous 
age had gone by, and Magna Charta had an- 
nulled this system of vassalage. Slaves could 
not now breathe in England. True, she gra- 
ciously permitted slavery to exist in her colo- 
nies; but we were not compelled to abide by a 
custom which she had tolerated. In reply to 
his friend from New York, Mr. R. observed 
that a very considerable proportion of our stat- 
utes are merely declaratory, setting forth prin- 
ciples which are found in the Constitution. He 
wished gentlemen to look at the preamble of the 
Constitution—there was to be found the inter- 
pretation of that charter of our citizens. 

‘He referred also to the Declaration ot Inde- 
pendence, as containing the principles of this 
bill. Our Constitution is based upon that De- 
claration, which is explicit upon the equal rights 
of all men. Out of that sacred soil, said Mr. 
R., our Constitution, and all our laws spring: 
and we cannot tear up that soil without de- 
facing it. He inquired if people would confine 
themselves to paper Constitutions—if they would 
not look abroad beyond these narrow confines 
of right and wrong—if they would not recur to 
first principles—to the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God—to the foundation of equity and 
justice. Before these broad and fundamental 
principles, the laws of men ought to vanish like 
a mist before the beams of the sun. The gen- 
tleman from New York asks time to read the 
Constitution! Will that gentleman acknow- 
ledge that he is not acquainted with the Con- 
stitution? He was, however, willing to give 
time for reflection; but the sooner the bill 
passed, the better for the State. Mr. R. con- 
cluded with hoping that the Committee would 
pass the first clause of the bill, and then go to 
dinner.’ 


If you think the above extracts of sufficient 
importance to entitle them to a place in your 
valuable paper, I shall be glad to see them in- 
serted. Yours truly, Aurrep Peck. 
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NON-SLAVEHOLDERS OF THE SOUTH. 

Conversing, recently, with a Southern non- 
slaveholder, who was deeply interested in the 
anti-slavery question, the conversation turned 
upon the course and policy of the Republican 
party. We suggested to him— 

‘Probably that is as far as you Southern 
non-slaveholders will be prepared to go.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ he answered, ‘it may be as far as 
they would dare to go, at present. But bless 
you!’ (he continued) ‘how much do you think 
the non-slaveholders of the South can expect 
of ‘a party pledged to let slavery alone in the 
States where it already exists? No, sir! your 
Northern movement must go beyond that be- 
fore you can expect much sympathy or confi- 
dence or co-operation from the Southern non- 
slaveholders.’ 

‘But Cassius M. Clay,’ we rejoined, ‘is not 
ready to go any farther, is he ?? 

‘Then Cassius M. Clay,’ said he, ‘has yet to 
learn where his help is to come from. Mr. 
Clay is a Southern gentleman of rank, and, per- 
haps, he has not yet learned to sympathize with 
the body of non-slaveholders — mechanics, 
tradesmen, small farmers, laborers, &&. Wher 
he learns that ¢/ese are to be his main support- 
ers, and when he comes to look at the subject 
from their stand point, he will be compelled to 
welcome the aid of the Federal Government to 
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help do away slavery in the States.’ 
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Law versus Slavery - 50cts per hundred 1 1 
Liberty Tracts—per hundred 25 6 r ’ r WATS 
Leal Luvejoy 28 37g GERRIT SMITH IN CONGRESS. 
Mosaic Laws of Servitude—By Judge Jay 8 12 8 ' ? ‘ 
“Slavery has no right but to die !” 
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